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AS THE RAINY 
SEASON NORMAL- 
LY DIMINISHES 
IN APRIL , THE 
PROSPECT FOR 
SIGNIFICANT 
PRECIPITATION 
TO MARKEDLY 
REDUCE THE 
WEST'S LARGE 
DEFICIENCIES 
(SINCE OCTOBER 
1, 1987) AP- 
PEARS UNLIKE- 
LY. REFER TO 
THE SPECIAL 
CLIMATE SUMMA- 
RIES UPDATING 
THE UNUSUALLY 
DRY CONDITIONS 
IN BOTH THE 
WESTERN AND 
SOUTHEASTERN 
UNITED STATES. 
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This Bulletin is issued weekly by the Climate Analysis Center and is 
designed to indicate, in a brief, concise format, current surface climatic 
conditions in the United States and around the world. The Bulletin contains: 


Highlights of major global climatic events and anomalies. 

U. S * climatic conditions for the previous week. 

U. S . apparent temperatures (summer) or wind chill (winter). 

Global two-week temperature anomalies. 

Global four-week precipitation anomalies. 

Global monthly temperature and precipitation anomalies. 

Global three-month precipitation anomalies (once a month) . 

Global twelve-month precipitation anomalies (every 3 months). 

Global temperature anomalies for winter and summer seasons. 

Special climate summaries, explanations, etc. (as appropriate). 

Most analyses contained in this Bulletin are based on preliminary, 
unchecked data received at the Center via the Global Telecommunication System. 
Similar analyses based on final, checked data are likely to differ to some 
extent from those presented here. 

To receive copies of the Bulletin or change mailing address, write to: 


Climate Analysis Center, W/NMC53 
Attention: Weekly Climate Bulletin 
NOAA, National Weather Service 
Washington, DC 20233 
Phone: (301) -763-8071 



GLOBAL HIGHLIGHTS 


MAJOR CLIMATIC EVENTS AND ANOMALIES AS OF APRIL 16, 1988 
(Approximate duration of anomalies is in brackets.) 


1 . Western United States : 

COASTAL RAINS EASE DRYNESS. 

Up to 25.2 mm (0.99 inch) of rain fell at coastal 
California stations and provided some relief from 
persistent dryness in the region [13 weeks]. See 
Special Summary attached. 

2 - Southeastern United States : 

MUCH NEEDED RAINS OCCUR. 

As much as 75.7 mm (2.98 inches) of rain was 
reported at stations in the southeastern United 
States; however, the area continues to be 
abnormally dry [11 weeks]. See Special S umm ary 
attached. 

3. North Central United States : 

UNUSUALLY DRY CONDITIONS PREVAIL. 

Little or no precipitation was recorded in Wyoming 
and the Dakotas where dryness remains [5 weeks] . 

4. Europe : 

CENTRAL EUROPE REMAINS WET. 

Moderate precipitation, up to 69.2 mm (2.72 
inches) in Austria, was measured across much of 
Switzerland, Austria, and southern West Germany 
[12 weeks] . 


5 . Brazil : 

TEMPERATURES REMAIN ABOVE NORMAL. 
Temperatures reached up to 3.1°C (5.6°F) above 

normal across much of west central Brazil [6 
weeks] . 

6 . Australia : 

VICTORIA AND TASMANIA ARE VERY DRY. 

Little or no precipitation, 7.0 mm (0.28 inches) 
or less, was reported In southeastern Australia as 
the autumn rains have been delayed [5 weeks]. 

7 . -Central and Eastern Tropical Pacific : 

REFER TO MARCH 1988 EL NINO/SOUTHERN 
OSCILLATION (ENSO) ADVISORY. 

The areas of positive sea surface temperature 
anomalies above 1°C (1.8°F) have greatly 

diminished over the past few months. Regions above 
1°C (1.8°F) during March 1988 are outlined. 





U.S. WEEKLY WEATHER HIGHLIGHTS 

FOR THE WEEK OF APRIL 10 THROUGH APRIL 16, 1988 


Two different storm systems affected 
various portions of the southwestern and 
southeastern U.S. Early in the week, a 
developing low pressure center brought 
moderate to heavy rainfall across much of 
the Southeast, especially in the areas 
that have been abnormally dry since late 
January (see Weekly Climate Bulletin dated 
3/26/88) , while snow accumulated in the 
higher elevations of the southern 
Appalachians. As the center strengthened 
off the Atlantic coast, the eastern 
Carolinas received substantial 

, precipitation (see ‘Table 1). In the West 
and Southwest, the first significant rains 
in over a month fell on California and 
Oregon, but most weekly totals were under 
an inch. At the week's end, however, the 
storm had intensified and was moving into 
the Southeast. Light to moderate 
precipitation occurred from coastal 
Washington southeastwards into western 
Texas, from Oklahoma eastward to the 
Carolinas, and across the Great Lakes and 
New England regions. The northern 
Rockies, Great Plains, upper Midwest, 
parts of the Gulf Coast, southern Florida, 
and from Iowa eastward to Delaware 
reported little or no precipitation last 
week. 


Cooler weather dominated much of the 
eastern two- thirds of the nation. Largest 
departures below normal (between -6 to 
-9°F) were located in the central Great 
Plains, southern Texas, Florida, and along 
the Delaware, Virginia, and North Carolina 
coasts (see Table 3) . The freezing line 
extended southward into the western 
Carolinas, Tennessee, and Arkansas (see 
Figure 1) , while some stations in southern 
Texas established daily record low 
temperatures earlier in the week. In 
contrast, warm conditions covered the 
western U.S., especially in the Pacific 
Northwest interior and the northern 
Rockies. Departures of +10 to +15°F were 
common in the western halves of Montana 
and Wyoming, Idaho, and the eastern halves 
of Washington and Oregon (see Table 2) . 
During the first half of the week, several 
locations in the West set new daily record 
maximum temperatures as the 80°F isotherm 
extended into southern British Columbia, 
while readings over 90°F were measured in 
much of California. In Alaska, the 
bitterly cold weather of previous weeks 
was replaced by unseasonably mild 
conditions . 
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TABLE 1. Selected stations with 

two or more inches 

of 

precipitation 

for the week. 






Homer, A K 


3.19 

New Bern, NC 



2.52 

Cordova, AK 


3.09 

Cherry Point, NC 



2.41 

Kodiak, AK 


3.04 

Gallup , NM 



2.37 

Myrtle Beach AFB , SC 

2.98 

Wilmington, NC 



2.23 

Yakutat, AK 


2.94 

Valdez, AK 



2.15 

Mt. Washington, 

NH 

2.68 

Surater/Shaw AFB, 

SC 


2.00 

Florence, SC 


2.55 





TABLE 2. Selected 

stations 

with temperatures averaging greater than 

u°f 

ABOVE normal for 

the week. 





Station 

TDeoNml 

AvgT(°F) 

Station 


TDepNml 

AvgT(°F1 

Redmond , OR 

+15 

58 

Spokane , WA 


+13 

58 

Cut Bank , MT 

+14 

52 

Boise, ID 


+12 

61 

Kalispell, MT 

+14 

57 

Burley, ID 


+12 

58 

Omak , WA 

+14 

62 

Butte, MT 


+12 

49 

Lewiston, ID 

+13 

63 

. Lewiston, MT 


+12 

51 

Missoula, MT 

+13 

57 

Lander, WY 


+12 

54 

Meacham, OR 

+13 

53 





TABLE 3. Selected stations with temperatures averaging greater than 

6°F 

BELOW normal for 

the week. 





Station 

TDeoNml 

AvgTC°F) 

S tation 


TDepNml 

AvgT(°F) 

Hampton/Langley AFB, 

VA -9 

48 

Gaget OK 


-7 

50 

Norfolk, VA 

-9 

49 

Beaumont, TX 


-7 

62 

Cape Hatteras, NC 

-8 

51 

Corpus Christi, TX 


-7 

66 

Victoria, TX 

-8 

63 

Houston, TX 


-7 

62 

Washington/National , 

DC -7 

49 

Palacios, TX 


-7 

62 

Dover AFB, DE 

-7 

• 46 

Richmond, VA 


-7 

50 

Baltimore , MB 

-7 

47 
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Refer to last week's issue (dated 4/9/88) for explanations of both charts. 



BASE TEMPERATURE 6S F 


HATCHEO AREAS ABOUE NORMAL 




GLOBAL TEMPERATURE ANOMALIES 
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T«*p«rcture inoatlUi arc not depleted unless the Magnitude of The chart shows general areas of two week temperature anomalies, 

temperature departures from normal exceeds l . 5°C . Caution must be used in relating it to local conditions, especially in 

mountainous regions. 
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GLOBAL PRECIPITATION ANOMALIES 

3 Month 
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FIGURE 1. Stations used for AVERAGE TEMPERATURE anomaly analyses during March, 1988 
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FIGURE 2. Stations used for TOTAL PRECIPITATION anomaly analyses during March, 1988 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, NMC 
National Weather Service, NOAA 

LARGE PRECIPITATION DEFICIENCIES EXIST AT MOST LOCATIONS IN THE WEST 
AS THE RAINY SEASON NORMALLY DRAWS TO AN END IN THE EARLY SPRING. 


Even though many locations recorded under an inch, last week's rainfall in 
California was the first significant precipitation in the 'state since late 
February. Normally, most of the West receives the majority of their annual 
precipitation during the winter months (December -February) , although significant 
precipitation may also fall during the transitional months of autumn (October 
and November) and spring (March and April). Since October 1, 1987, the West has 
measured well below normal precipitation, except in extreme southern 
California, coastal Oregon, eastern Washington, and the northern Cascades (see 
Figure 1). Most of these areas, however, have obtained the bulk of their 
precipitation early in the season. 







Lowest seasonal percentages of 
normal precipitation (near 50%) were 
located in northern California, 
eastern Oregon, western Washington, 
and the northern Rockies, while the 
largest seasonal departures from 
normal (between -8 to -22 inches) 
included coastal sections of 
Washington, Oregon, and northern 
California (see front cover) . Using 
values from the most recent long-term 
Palmer Drought Index (explained on 
page 10 in the Weekly Climate Bulletin 


dated 3/26/88), the additional 
precipitation needed to bring the 
Palmer near zero (normal soil moisture 
conditions) ranged from 1.5 inches in 
southern Washington up to 14.9 inches 
in north-central California (see 
Figure 2) . With the approach of the 
normally dry summer months, the best 
chances for significant precipitation 
to ease the long-term- dryness may have 
to wait until next year's rainy 
season. 



FIGURE 2. Additional precipitation needed to bring che Palmer Index near 
zero for the week ending April 16, 1988. Some climate 

divisions in the Southeast require between 8-11 inches, while 
other regions in the West need between 10-15 inches of excess 
precipitation to bring soil moisture conditions back to normal. 
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SPECIAL CLIMATE SUMMARY 

Climate Analysis Center, N M C 
National Weather Service, N O A A 

RECENT PRECIPITATION HAS BROUGHT RELIEF TO SOME AREAS OF THE 
SOUTHEAST; HOWEVER, OTHER PORTIONS HAVE REMAINED ABNORMALLY DRY. 

In the last few weeks, precipitation has generally increased at 
most stations in the Southeast. Previously, a large portion of the 
region, from northern Mississippi northeastwards into central Virginia, 
had received less than half their normal precipitation during the period 
of 1/24-3/26/88 (see Weekly Climate Bulletin dated 3/26/88) as deficits 
of six to eight inches were found in northern Alabama, central 
Tennessee, and western North Carolina. 



IS 








The most recent storm system brought much-needed precipitation to 
.eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, and the Garolinas; however other 
areas reported light amounts, and deficiencies since January 24 have now 
exceeded nine inches in northern Alabama (see Figure 3). The regions of 
less than 50% of normal precipitation since 1/24/88 have decreased in 
the past few weeks (see Figure 4), but overall, long-term dryness and 
the additional precipitation needed to bring the Palmer Index near zero 
(see Figure 2 on page 14) have remained nearly constant. Substantial 
rainfall will be needed soon to ensure adequate short and long term soil 
moisture conditions during the current growing season. 
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